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THE LOUVRE.* 

URAIjIORI). 

Although so many of the readers of Thk Art 
:vie\v have visited the Museum of the Louvre, 
perhaps they will not object to a quiet stroll with 
me through the familiar galleries, to renew their 
acquaintance with the pictures which seem like 
old friends. 

Since the siege of Paris all who have seen the 
treasures of art contained in her palaces and mu- 
seums, have felt the greatest concern for their 
safety ; as their injury or destruction would be an 
irreparable loss to the art-loving people of the 
world. I will describe' this museum as it was 
before the recent war. 

The galleries of painting at the Louvre are so 
numerous that if one passes through them all in 
the same day, they seem such a wildering maze 
that one is ready to sympathize with the honest 
provincial, who, when asked to give his opinion 
of the Music du Louvre after his first visit to Paris, 
replied, " There are too many pictures there." 

The chief interest is confined to five halls; two 
large square rooms, and three long galleries. 
There are other smaller rooms, but all the finer 
pictures are contained in the rooms I have men- 
tioned. The first square room is devoted to the 
masters of the earlier French school. Before I 
mention these masters and their works, I will at- 
tempt to give you an idea of the room itself. I 
will l>egin with the name, "Salle Jcs Sept Chtmi- 
»>>.'." It is said that Henry IV. died here after 
e was stabbed by Ravaillac. The light enters 
a large oblong window in the roof, which is of 
fie Mansard style. The ceiling inclines slightly 
up to the window. Where the inclination of the 
roof l>egins, angels are poised with wings extend- 
ed as if about to descend, bearing in their 
hands crowns and branches of palm. Between 
the angels are medallion portraits of the celebrated 
French masters, David ; Guerin ; Gerard ; Gros ; 
Girodet; Gericault, and others. The ceiling is 
also decorated with arabesques in gilt and white. 
The floor is beautifully inlaid and waxed. The 
famous pictures of this room are "The Rape of 
the Sabine Women," and " Leonidas at Tbermo- 
pyla;," by David ; "The Raft of the Medusa," by 
Gericault ;" " Andromache and Pyrrus," " The 
Return of Marcus Sextus," " Phiedra and Hippo- 
lytus," and " Clytemnestra," by Guerin. 

In the early days of the pictorial art in France 
the name of Nicholas Poussin attained the widest 
and most enduring fame. He was born in Nor- 
mandy in 1594, and died in Rome in 1665. He 
was the chief of the ancient French school. He 
was called the " Philosopher of Painting," owing 
to his profundity of thought, vivacity of imagina- 
tion and beauty of expression. His works are 
chiefly upon subjects taken from the Bible, Roman 
history, and the poetical myths of the Greeks. 
Among the last named is a large picture called 
"The Shepherds of Arcadia." In the middle 
„of a deserted plain three shepherds and a young 
m I in antique costume are standing before a tomb 

* This article was received before the Communists had 
committed their vandalisms in the name of Liberty. At 
this time the pleasant, rambling manner of our correspon- 
dent, taking, as he does, the reader along with him, will be 
conducive of rare pleasure, not unmingled with the saddest 
of regrets at the impossibility of ever seeing the dear old 
Lous re as we have seen it in the years gone by. — Euitok. 



shaded by trees. One of the shepherds is point- 
ing tci the words traced upon the stone : " El in 
ArraJia Ego." They all seem absorbed in the 
inscription and in the poetical and imaginative 
suggestions to which it gives rise. Irfdeed this 
picture always impressed me as a complete poem ; 
and although in composition one of the simplest 
of Poussin's works in the Louvre, it always pos- 
sessed the greatest attraction. 

Among the subjects from Roman history, one 
of the most prominent of this master's works is 
the " Rape of the Sabine Women." The picture 
is full of action, but the characters lack spiritual 
fire. Romulus is in the act of raising his mantle 
as a signal for the attack. He looks heavy and 
stupid, and not at all like the founder of a great 
nation. The old women represented in the pic- 
ture are not the dignified and venerable Roman 
matrons of whom one is in the habit of thinking, 
but they are, instead, haggish-looking creatures, 
whose misery excites repulsion rather than pity. 
The famous picture by Poussin called " The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery," is also at the Louvre. This 
has become so extensively known through the 
medium of engravings and photography that it is 
needless for me to describe it. 

Taking a leap from the time of Poussin to that 
of the First Empire, the name of David stands 
out the most prominent among the painters of 
France. 

Louis Jacques David is considered the great his- 
torical painter of his nation. He was born in 
Paris in 174S. He endeavored to restore art in 
France by reviving the taste for antique beauty. 
He took an important part in the events of the 
Revolution; impassioned by the republics of 
Greece and Rome, he hoped to transplant their 
institutions to France. He was named member of 
the Convention in 1792, and was remarkable for 
his republican ardor ; he voted for the death Of 
Louis XVI., sat with the Montagnards, and was 
for a short lime president of the Assembly. The 
death of Murat furnished him with a subject for a 
celebrated painting. At the end of the year 1796, 
he gave up politics and devoted himself entirely 
to art. Upon the restoration of the Bourbons, 
David was exiled, and died at Brussels in 1825. 
The government would not even permit his re- 
mains to be brought to France. The Belgians 
erected a monument to him. Among his pupils 
were Gerard, Girodet, Gros, Ingres, and Leopold 
Robert. 

In most of the works of David one feels his 
ardent love for the grand old heroic stories from 
Grecian and Roman history, for the subjects of his 
finest paintings are drawn from these sources. 
His works are characterized by elevation of 
thought, simplicity and clearness in the arrange- 
ment of the composition, boldness and truth in 
drawing, and warmth and delicacy of coloring, j 
Several of his large historical paintings are at the 
Versailles. They are in glorification of Napoleon i 
I. In my opinion his finest works are at the 
Louvre. "The Rape of the Sabine Women," 
and " Leonidas at Thermopylae," are placed among 
the great pictures of the French school. In the j 
picture of the Sabine Women, David has seized : 
the moment when Sabines and Romans alike i 
seem absorbed in witnessing the games in honor . 
of one of their gods. At a given signal the Roman ! 
youths seize all the marriageable Sabine women. ' 



The work is full of energetic action and strong 
expression. Sabines and Romans are fiercely fight- 
ing; in the foreground Romulus stands, about to 
throw his javelin at the Sabine chief, who braces 
himself to avoid it, his shield ready to guard his 
body from a mortal wound, his eye keenly watch- 
ing every movement of his antagonist. At this 
instant the wife of Romulus is trying to part the 
combatants. At one side an old Sabine woman 
is striving to protect her young daughter from a 
Roman soldier who is about to carry her off. The 
old women of David are never old hags, as are 
often the old women of Poussin ; they are vener- 
able and full of dignity, even in misfortune. 

To me the most charming of David's works is 
the one called "The loves of Paris and Helen." 
Paris, seated upon an antique chair, a lyre in his 
hand, is turning to look at Helen, who is standing 
just behind him and leaning upon his shoulder ; 
in front of them is a fountain, and back of them 
a couch, draperies, etc. The great charms of this 
picture are the glowing, yet delicate flesh tints, 
and the expression of quiet happiness in the faces. 
It has wonderful powers of fascination ; in look- 
ing at it one can almost believe that the flesh is 
warm and palpitating with life. La Belle Helene 
does not look at all like the beautiful but false 
wife, who caused a long and dreadful war, but is 
as demure, sweet and modest as the most exacting 
of husbands could desire. The picture is very 
beautiful, and if one can make due allowance for 
the eccentricity in the morals of those old Greek 
myths, one may derive much pleasure in contem- 
plating this exquisite piece of art. 

Nearly opposite to this picture of Paris and 
Helen is a full length portrait of Madame Reca- 
mier. She is dressed in white and is lying upon 
a couch of antique form. On the left stands a 
large bronze candelabra. In this picture Madame 
Recamier is represented as quite young, and the 
face expresses the sweetness and lovableness of 
character for which she was as renowned as for 
her beauty. These grand masters introduce one 
into such delightful company that one is betrayed 
into forgetfulness of time, and I must now leave 
the Louvre, hoping, however, that the readers of 
The Art Review will some time take another 
quiet walk with me through its enchanting halls. 



" Every picture should be hung with its horizon 
on a level with the eye of a spectator of ordinary 
stature, and there should be a clear space of three 
feet at least between the larger pictures, and two 
feet between the smaller ones, which space should 
be filled up, if possible, with velvet of a dark 
maroon color. . If a nation is too poor to show its 
pictures to the best advantage, a flock paper, with 
slight pattern and all of one color, is the next 
best thing to velvet. 

" The supreme merit of any collection is unity. 
Every picture ought to illustrate and help the rest. 
And if the buyer keeps in view some great lead- 
ing purpose, the unity will most likely come of 
itself, but it cannot l>e easily reached otherwise. 
Mere miscellaneous buying, according to the 
caprice of the moment, leads to the raking together 
of unrelated objects, but not to that Iteauliful anil 
helpful order, which multiplies a million-fold the 
value of every particle." — From " Hamerlon's 
Thoughts Alviif Art." 



